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THE REVENUE OF VIRGINIA 
From 1688 tro 1704. 


[We have before us at this time a small 4to. manuscript book 
with parchment backs, which has been obligingly lodged in the 
Library of our Virginia Historical Society, by Wm. Byrd Cham- 
berlayne, Esq., of Henrico, and which contains, we see, two 
series of annual accounts relating to the Revenue of Virginia 
from the year 1688 to the year 1704; viz: No. 1, entitled “A 
General Accompt of the Quitrents of Virginia beginning in the 
year 1688, and ending in the year of our Lord 1703. By Wil- 
liam Byrd, Rec’r Gen'll,” and No. 2, entitled “A General Ac- 
compt of the Two Shillings pr. hhd., &c., beginning the 24th 
of July 1688, and ending the 25th of October 1704. By the 
Same.” We have looked over these accounts which illustrate 
the wealth and progress of the colony during that period in a 
very gratifying manner, with much interest; and should be glad 
to publish them here in extenso for the satisfaction of our read- 
ers; but we can only spare room for the first and last pages of 
them, to serve as a sample of the whole. 

Prefixed to these “ Accompts” in the book, is a paper entitled 
“ Some Observations relating to the Revenue of Virginia, and 
particularly to the Place of Auditor ;” which is manifestly worth 
preserving, and which we submit accordingly, as an introduction 
to our extracts.] 
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Some Observations relating to the Revenue of Virginia, and 
particularly to the Place of Auditor. 


In the year 1677. Col. Nathaniel Bacon, by a warrant 
from the Treasury in England, was appointed Auditor of 
the Publique Accounts in Virginia, with a fee of five per 
cent on all the moneys received. At the same time, Col. 
Norwood was Treasurer of the Revenue with a considera- 
ble salary. But the Gov’r and Council, out of good hus- 
bandry, desired Col. Bacon to take upon him the negotia- 
ting the Bills of Exchange in which the Revenue is paid, 
for which they allowed him two and a half per cent more 
than he had before, and extinguished the place of Treas- 
urer. 

In the 32nd year of the reign of King Charles the 2nd, 
being the year of our Lord, 1680, His Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased, by Letters Patents under the great seal, to 
grant to William Blathwayt, Esq., the place of Surveyor 
and Auditor General of all his Revenues arising in Amer- 
ica, with a yearly salary of 500 pounds per annum to be 
paid out of the Revenues of the Plantations, according to 
the proportions following, viz. 100 pounds by Virginia, 
150 pounds by Barbadoes, 150 pounds by Jamaica, and 100 
pounds by the Leward Islands, with directions that he de- 
liver to the Lord Treasurer and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for the time being a just and fair State of the Publique 
Accompts which he from time to time should receive from 
the officers of his Maj’ty’s Revenue in all the Plantations of 
America, with power also to appoint Deputy Auditors in 
each Plantation from whom he commonly exacts half the 
profits they receive. 

In pursuance of the above Patent, an order issued from 
the Lords of the Treasury directing the Governor of each 
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Colony to take care that the foregoing Patent should be 
registered among the Records of their respective govern- 
ments, and that the publique accompts should be trans- 
mitted to England to the Auditor General from each Plan- 
tation by the proper officer every half year, and duplicates 
thereof by the next conveyance together with all acts or 
laws passt within the said Plantations that should have any 
relation to his Maj’ty’s Revenue. 

King Charles the 2nd in the first year of His Reign did 
by Letters Pattents dated at St. Germain en Laye grant to 
Ld. Hopton, the Earle of St. Albans, the Ld. Colepepper 
&e. all that Tract of Land in Virginia, lying between the 
Rivers of Rappahannock and Potomeck to hold the same 
forever paying every year on the 24th of June the Summ of 
£6: 13. 4: to His Maj’ty and His Successors. By letters 
Patent dated the 2d of May 1671 the Grant aforesaid was 
surrendered to His Maj’ ty to the Intent that he would please 
to grant to said Earl of St. Albans, Ld. Berkeley, Sr. Wm. 
Morton, &c., new letters Pattents for the Same, with some 
alterations, which was done accordingly to hold the same 
for ever paying the former Rent. 

In Febr’y 1673 King C. 2nd did ‘grant to the Earle of 
Arlington and Thomas Ld. Colepepper all that tract of 
Land now call’d Virginia with all manner of Quitrents and 
Profits reserved thereout to the Crown, including even the 
Rent aforesaid of £6: 13: 4: to hold the same for 31 years 
from the 10th of March 1672 at the yearly Rent of 40 
Shillings to his Maj’ty and his Successors. 

However'this last Patent was surrendered in the year 
1684, and in consideration thereof his Maj’ty was pleas’d 
to grant to the Ld. Colepepper in whom the whole Right 
was vested, 600 pounds per annum on the Establishment 
of the Forces for 20 years and an Half. And then His 
Maj’ty did Graciously promise that the said Quitrents of 
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the Southern parts of Virginia, should be apply’d to the 
benefit and better Support of the Government of Virginia 
for the time to come. However with this restriction, that 
such application of the Quitrents should be made accor- 
ding to Such orders only as shoud be given from time to 
time by His Maj’ty. 

Some time after, the Ld. Colepepper haveing purchased 
the Sole Right to the Northern neck, obtained new Letters 
Patents from His Maj’ty, King James 2nd, dated the 27th 
of September 1688, for that Territory, to Hold the same to 
Him and His Heirs at the yearly Rent of £6. 13. 4, and 
then His Maj’ty likewise did please also to promise and 
declare, that the Quitrents of the other part of Virginia 
should be applyd to the Benefit and better Support of the 
Government of that colony according to such warrants as 
should from time to time be issued by His Maj’ty. 

This Revenue was in the Management of the above 
named Col, Nathaniel Bacon about 3 years, and then Wm. 
Byrd Esq’r was by warrant from the Lds. Commissioners 
of the Treasury, on the 24th of December 1687 appointed 
Auditor of the accompts of his Maj’ty’s Revenue in Vir- 
ginia. But Mr. Ailway having about the same time a 
Grant under the Great Seal for the same place, did by his 
letter of Attorney irrevocable assign the Benefit of the said 
Grant to the said Wm. Byrd Esq’r, who injoyed the Place 
for the space of 17 years with the Salary of Seaven and a 
half per cent on all the moneys he received. But Colo. 
Nicholson by the advice of J. B. and B. H. because he 
coud find no handle to impeach either the exactness or 
Integrity of the said Wm. Byrd, did several times endea- 
vour to get the Place divided upon pretence of the incom- 
patibility of the Aud’r and Rec’rs place being in one Per- 
son. However, he injoyd them both intire to the time of 
his death in the year 1704. 
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A GENERAL ACCOMPT OF THE 


QUITRENTS OF VIRGINIA, 


Begining in the year 1688. And ending in the year of our Lord 1703. 


BY WILLIAM BYRD REC’R GEN’LL. 





The General Accompt of His Maj’ty’s Revenue of Quitrents 
arising within the colony of Virginia. 
Acres. 
|The Quitrent of Gloucester county at 6s. p. hundred | | | 
129612} pounds of Tobacco, - -| 85/15) 63 
60500/The Qt. of York C. at the same antes - - 39 17| 7 
234500)The Qt. of New Kent at the same rate, - -| 148)13) 9} 
The Qt. of Warwick C. at 4s. pr. hundred pounds bee 
36306 Tobacco, 16) 010 
24300/The Qt. of Elizabeth C. at same nine - - 10/14) 54 
159256/The Qt. of Accomack C. at the same rate, - 68] 9) 83 
79253/The Qt. of Northampton C. at the same rate, 3417) 0 
88532/The Qt. ef Surry C. at the same rate, - 39| 11 9 
46690/The Qt. of Middlesex C. at the same rate, 20/12) 13 
48800/The Qt. of Rappahannock C. at the same rate, - 21)11) 0 
105500/The Qt. of Nansemond C, at the same rate, - 312} 23 
91357|The Qt. of Henrico C. at the same rate, - 610 
101758)The Qt. of Charles C. at the same rate, - 4/18'103 
109316|The Qt. of the Isle of Wight at the same rate, - 6 7 
86600)The Qt. of James C. at the same rate, - 3) 74 
So the whole Receipt wherewith the said Receiver doth 
charge himself to have received from the 25th of, —-— 


April 1688 amounts to - - - 2| 23 





The Receiver doth likewise discharge himself by the 
payment of the following Summs. 


By —— to the Sheriffs at the rate of 10 Pr. cent on 
£704. 


By Salary to te Receiver Gen’ll at the rate of 74 ‘P. cent 
on £633. 14. 0, - 

So that the whole Summ disburst emounts to, 

And there is due to His Maj *ty for so much more Revenue 
Received than pay’ by the said Receiver Generall 
the Summ of 











1688. 
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A Gen’ll Accompt of Her Maj’ty’s Revenue of Quitrents arising 


within the Colony of Virginia. 


AcREs. 





|The Receiver Gen'll doth charge himself with the Receipt 
of the Said Revenue as follows. 


‘The balance of the last Accompt, 1296) 19/103 


142450 The Quitrent of Glocester at 8s. 4d. p. hundred of Tobo. 
61300, The Qt. of York at the same rate, 
173608 The Qt. of New Kent at the same rate, - 
98011, The Qt. of King William at the same rate, 
161441 The Qt. of King and Queen at the same rate, 
49600'The Qt. of Middlesex at the same rate, 
140924 The Qt. of Essex at the same rate, 
36869 The Qt. of Warwick at 6s. 9d. per hundre ry - 
The Qt. of James City pant at 8s. 4d. and part at 6s. om 
108366 hundred, - 
153838; The Qt. of Henrico at 7s. P. hundvod, - - 
51569 The Qt. of Charles City at 7s. p. hundred, 
117045 The Qt. of Prince George at 7s. p. hundred, - 
29000, The Qt. of Elizabeth County at 6s. 9d. p. hundred, 
112248) The Qt. of Surry at 6s. p. hundred, 
131174. The Qt. of Nansemond at 6s. 2d. p- hundred, 
142800!The Qt. of the Isle of Wight at 6s. p. hundred, 
112069 The Qt. of Norfolk at 5s. 6d. p- hundred, - 
98211;The Qt. of Princess Amne at os. p. hundred, 
203741|The Qt. of Accomack at 5s. 6d. p. hundred, - 
100432) The Qt. of Northampton at Os. Od. p. hundred, . 
‘Several compositions for Land escheated to Her Maj’ty, | 
\So that the whole Rece ipt which the said Receiver doth} 





charge himself to have received from the 25th of) 


| 
| April 1702 to the 25th of April 1703 amounts to (6155 


} 
|The Receiver Gen'll doth likewise discharge himself by 
the payment of the following sums. 


By pay’d Mr. Com’ry Blair one year’s salary ended the 
25th April 1704, - 
By Salary to the Sheriffs at 10 per cent for collec sting 
"1843. 10. 2, 
By Salary to the —— Gen’ll at? 7 pt. cent for receiv- 
ing £1674. 1. 4, - 





So that the whole Summ distributed amounts to -| 

And there is due to Her Maj’ty for so much more Reven- 
ue received than pay'd by the said Receiver Gen’ ll 
the Summ of - 


1703. 





142) 9) 0 
61 
173}15 
98 
161| 8! 
49/12 
140) 


29/19) 
| 


105 
129 


( 
14 





184) 7 
125 


09 





5745)10| 14 


6145) 8| 33 
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A GENERAL ACCOMPT 


Of the Two Shillings pr. Hhd. &c. beginning the 24th of July 
1688 and ending the 25th of October 1704. 


BY WILLIAM BYRD REC’R GEN’LL. 


A Gen'll Accompt t of His Maj’ ty’ s Revenne of 2 8. p hhd. Fifteen 
pence p. Ton and Six pence p. Poll arising within the colony of 
Virginia. 








The Ree’ r Gen'll doth charge himself with the receipt of ye | 
said Revenue as follows: | 


For Colo. Math. Page ~ Recomgt of the Upper District of James | 
River 608) 0} 73 
For Col. Wim. Cole’s s Accompt of the Lower District of James 
River, - 527} 0) 64 
For Col. John Custis’s Accompt of ion omac Distric ¢, - | 137/11} 1 
For Secretary Spe neer’s Accompt of Potomuc District, - 458| 4| 3 
For Col. Rolf Worwly’s Ace ompt of Rappahannock District, 74613) 84 
For Col. Edmund Jening’s Accompt of York District, \1153)18} 4 
So that the whole Receipt which the said Rec’r doth charge him- | 
self to have received from 24th July 1688 to the 24th July |_— 
1689 amounts to - - 13631) 8} 63 
The Receiver Gen’ ll doth liken wise discharge himself by ye pay- | 
ment of ye following sums. 





By pay’ “4 ye Ld. Effingham for Selary til ye 24th of June 
168) 


By pay Mt to the same one year’s Houserent, - 

By pay’d to ye Council one year’s Salary, 

By pay’d to Wm. Blathw ayt Esq. Aud’r Gen'll of ye Planta- 
tions one year's Salary, 

By pay’d to John Povey Esq. Solicitor of ye Virginia affairs one 
year’s Salary, 

By pay’d al Edmund Jenings Esq. Attorney Gen'll one year’s 
Salar . - 

By pay’d Wr m. Edwards Clerk of the Coune il one year’s Salary 

By pay’d Gawin Dunbar Gunner of Charles Fort one year's 
Salary - 

By pay By to Edw'd Cawlins Gunner of James Fort one year’s 8 
Salar 

By pay’d to Gerrard Fitzgerrald Gunner of Rappahannock one 
year’ 8 Salary, 

By pay’d to the Several Ministers for preaching, - 

Ky pay’d for several contingent Charges, 

By Salary to the Naval Officers at 20 p. cent “for collecting 
£3631. 8. 64, 

By aw: Ae to “i Rec’r Geu'll at a p- cont for receiving 


ewoo cooeso fof 8& Sow 


a © 
bo 





So that the whole Summ disburst amounts to - 
And there is due to his Maj’ty for so much more Revenue recei- 
ved than pay’d by the said Rec’r Gen’ll the Summ of 


1689. 


to 
-~ 
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A General Accompt of Her Maj’ty’s Revenue of Two 


Shillings 


p- hhd., Fifteen pence p. Tun and Six pence p. Poll arising with- 


in the colony of Virginia. 





The Receiver Gen'll doth charge himself with the receipt of the 
said Revenue as follows : 


The Ballance of the last Accompt, 

The Accompt of the upper District of James River, 

The Accompt of the lower District of James River, 

The Accompt of the District of York River, 

The Accompt of the District of Re wppehenneck, 

The Accompt of the Potomac District, ° ‘ 

Several Rights of Land at ds. p. Right, 

So that ye whole Summ whic . ye “said Receiver doth charge 
himself to have received from ye 25th of Apel to ye 25th 
of October 1704 amounts to ~ “ 


The Receiver Gen'll doth likewise discharge himself by the 
payment of the following summ: 


By half a year’s Salary to the Gon ernour ended ye 25th of Oc- 
tober 17 04, . a 

By half a year’ s House went tothe same time, = - ° 

By half a year’s Satary to the Council, ° = 

By half a year’s Salary to the Auditor Gen’ll of the Planta- 
tions, - e 

By half a year’s Salary to the Solicitor of Vi irginia, 

By half a year’s Salary to the Attorney Gen’ll, - 

By half a year’s ; Salary to the Clerk of the Council, 

By half a year’s Salary ty the Gunner of James C ity, = 

By pay’d to Sev eral Ministers for attending one Gen? il Court, 

By several contingent charges of the Government, 

By Salary > _ Naval Officers at 10 p- cent for collecting 
£3659. 3. 7, 

By Salary to ‘the Receiver Gen’ll at ti p- count for receiving 
£3296. 10. 3, - - ° vs 


So that the whole summ disburst amounts to, ‘ 
And there is due to Her Maj’ty for so much more Revenue re- 
ceived than pay’d by the said Receiver Gen’ll the summ of 


OcToBER 
25. 
1704. 


490) 1 
666! 4| 
498)14) 
1297/11) 
754] 2! 
442 11) 

3| 5 


4152 10) 2 


1000| 0 





1938 6) 98 93 


1152/10} 23 
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LORD CULPEPER’S LETTERS. 


[We submit here the copies of Two Letters from Thomas, 
Lord Culpeper, sometime Governor of Virginia, written from 
this country to his sister in England, in the year 1680, which 
we mentioned in our last number as having been communicated 
by the Hon. Charles Wykeham Martin, of Leeds Castle, M. P 
to Conway Robinson, Esq., the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of our Virginia Historical Society, who has obli- 
gingly handed them over to us for publication in our work. We 
are sure our readers will peruse them with some interest—espe- 
cially from their association with the history of our State. It 
is true they are dated from Boston; to which place, it seems, the 
writer had repaired (rather strangely for the time,) on his way 
from Jamestown to London; and relate mainly to matters and 
things thereabouts, and the perils of his recent voyage which 
had like to have cost him his life; but they refer also—or the 
first of them does—to his late residence and administration in 
Virginia, and the last pays a compliment to our country, at that 
early period, in comparison with Old England, which we can 
all readily appropriate and enjoy.] 


Copy of a Letter from Lord Culpepper to his Sister. 


Boston 1n New Eneuanp, 20th September, 1680. 


* Dear Sister :—I suppose it will not be unacceptable to 
you to heare from me and therefore I write this note only 
to let you know that I am here But that both myself and 
all with me are perfectly well, And that on the 10th day of 
August that I left Virginia every Individual! person that 
came over with me in the Oxford (Soldiers as well as Ser- 
vants) were so too, except only Mr. Jones, who had been 
very sick of the Seasoning (though occasioned first by 
drinking) but was on the mending hand alsoe. Those 
with me are John Polyn, the Cooke, the Page, the great 
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Footman and the little one that embroiders. I was recei- 
ved here with all the militia, viz: (Twelve companies) in 
armes and have been highly treated beyond my expecta- 
tion or Desert. I am lodged to my wish, and find no dif- 
ference between this place and Old England but onely 
want of company. I have not been sick one day since [ 
saw you (which was more than I could say last Summer) 
nor once taken any kind of physick, but for prevention of 
Acute diseases have been twice Let Blood, and now and 
then fasted at night. The Last time of my bleeding was 
here on the 10th instant which I shall remember a good 
while, for goeing out some time after though I was very 
well let blood, yet my arme being ill tyed, the orifice burst 
out bleeding afresh which I did not soe soone perceive but 
that I lost at least 7 or 8 ounces of blood before I could 
have help to remedy it, but I verily believe It will prove to 
be better for me. Besides this small Accident, I have had 
nothing memorable during my whole voyage but the great 
danger I escaped on the 22nd of August (being Sunday) 
about 2 in the morning in coming hither that our Shippe 
ran aground in unknown shoales with a fresh gust of wind, 
and lay beating two or three houres in a night as Darke as 
pitch five miles from any land, and every minute or rather 
knock, expecting our last Doome, and that shee would 
bulge and break in pieces, but wee being on the Tayle of 
the sand and Deepe water to the Leeward of us, the strength 
of the wind made us beat it over, and when wee absolutely 
dispaired of any helpe but our long boat which could 
hardly have lived with six persons in that rough sea, when 
we were foure and Twenty, we found ourselves aflote again 
miraculously I think verily. The owner of the shippe was 
Mr. Jarvis (that married our Cousin Nat Bacon the Rebel’s 
widow) and the name the Betty, being her Xtian name. 
He and John Polien were almost out of their wits, and I 
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conclude my Direction under God Almighty, was our pres- 
ervation. I was resolved to stay noe longer abord but made 
myselfe bee set ashore next morning (though on an un- 
known shore and not without some danger of drowning 
alsoe) with J. Polyn and the Cooke, each of us with a gun, 
which prooved to be 130 or 140 miles from hence. That 
day we walked in the woods amongst wild Beasts and 
more Savage Indians at least 20 miles when expecting to 
lye in the woods or worse, wee met an Englishman who 
brought us to his cottage, and the next morning shewed 
us the way to Sandwich (a small English village in this 
country) where wee were furnished with Horses and a 
Guide that with much adoe through uncouth places brought 
us hither at last, but our shippe (in which was all my plate, 
goods and Furniture to a considerable value for which I 
would then have taken £10) did not arrive here till 10 
dayes after us. 

I am now to informe you that notwithstanding my going 
lagge of all after my Lord Carlisle and all other Governors 
have failed, I have successfully performed all the King com- 
manded and expected and that alsoe to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the country (a thing very rare now a dayes) as I 
doubt not ere this you have heard from other hands which 
I had much rather you should on this subject than from 
mine. This is the cause that I cannot for the present give 
you soe good an account of my own private concerns, 
which always gave place to the publick and yet I doubt 
not but I shall far exceed all that I ever told you, If I can 
get home safe from stormes and Argerines this yeare, And 
next yeare if I live, it will I doubt not double upon mee, 
notwithstanding all wishes and Indeavours to the contrary. 
In relation to Relacons I am of the same mind I alwayes 
was of from the very first and Just as when you left me in 
the Downes to a Tittle. Iknow not how things have hap- 
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ened during my absence by the II] management of others, 
but at my return you shall find that I will forever knock 
downe the unjust pretences of those that love to fish in 
troubled waters, and settle every thing to my mind, and if 
in the meantime the thing hath fallen, I shall be very glad 
of it. My designe is to returne this winter to England 
and that in soe few dayes after the vessel whose master 
brings thither this, that I may very probably be at home be- 
fore this comes to your hands. But if you doe not heare 
of mee by the 20th November, you may conclude some- 
thing extraordinary has befallen mee.” 

The remainder relates to family and pecuniary matters, 
Lord C. subscribes himself thus “ And in all things you 
shall alwayes find me to be your affectionate brother and 
assured Friend, de GS 


‘“‘T have not had a line or word from any body since I 
left England, but from Whitehall I have given Mr. Kempe 


a good office on my Lady Brookes account who I hope is 
still living. I think to set sayle in the James on Mich’s 
Day.” 


From the Same to the Same. 
Boston, Ocrozer 57x, 1680. 


Since I writte the last I have seen the Master of a ves- 
sell that came from Ireland the Gth August in whose shippe 
came a passenger that saw Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. Phil- 
ippe at London: derry and Mount Capell some few days 
before who was uppon her Returne for England again. 
You will receive this by the good shippe the Edward and 
Anne of this towne of Boston, one Walley, Master who 
sets out with me on the 7th. God send us a good voyage 
for the winds and seas will rage, and yet the Argerines are 
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as dangerons to the Full. I have taken all the care that 
man can doe, but ’tis God Almighty that only can give a 
blessing and Successe to my Indeavours: If I returne in 
safety, I doubt not of giving a good account both as to the 
Publick, as well as private, but especially the first. I am 
exceeding well in health never better in my Life, but this 
Rough season and Rougher Argerines doe almost frighten 
me. If asix clerckes place be not fallen by this time, I 
shall think they are bewitched. I hear the Parl’t sits in 
November, and I very much desire to be at it. I intend to 
returne shortly into these parts again, for I think in my 
conscience the country and climate is better than old Eng- 
land. 

My Lady Berkely is married to Mr. Ludwell and thinkes 
noe more of our world, I shall now marry Cate* as soone 
as I can, and then shall reckon myselfe to be a Freeman 
without clogge or charge. Once more adiew. God send 
us a good meeting. I am unalterably 

Yours, 
T. CLP’R. 


* Afterwards Catherine Lady Fairfax. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


Oh, Man! thou image of thy Maker’s good, 

What canst thou fear, when breath’d into thy blood; 
His Spirit is that built thee? What dull sense 
Makes thee suspect, in need, that Providence 

Who made the morning, and who placed the light, 
Guide to thy labors; who called up the night, 

And bid her fall upon thee like sweet showers 

In hollow murmurs to lock up thy powers.— Fletcher. 


17 
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WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 


The design to establish a College in Virginia was almost 
coeval with the first settlement of the colony; and various 
attempts were made, at different times, by King James, by 
the London Company, and by the General Assembly, to 
carry it into execution ;—but without elect. At length, 
-however, in 1691, at the instance of the Rev. James Blair, 
Commissary of the Bishop of London, and in pursuance of 
a liberal subscription which he had set on foot for the pur- 
pose, an act was passed to establish and endow a Coilege 
at Middle Plantation (now Williamsburg,) which was des- 
tined to attain the object. By this act, the following gen- 
tlemen, viz: Francis Nicholson, Lieutenant Governor of 
the Colony, William Cole, Ralph Wormley, William Byrd, 
and John Leare, Esquires; James Blair, John Farnifold, 
Stephen Fauce, and Samuel, Gray, Clerks; Thomas Mil- 
ner, Christopher Robinson, Charles Scarborough, John 
Smith, Benjamin Harrison, Miles Cary, Henry Hartwell, 
William Randolph, and Matthew page, Gentlemen, were 
nominated to compose the corporation ; and the Rev. James 
Blair was sent over to England to solicit their Majesties, 
King William and Queen-Mary, te grant a charter for it. 
The Commissary was graciously received at court, and 
on the 8th of February 1692, had the royal charter put into 
his hand in due form. By this instrument the gentlemen 
already named were constituted Trustees to establish the 
College, which was to bear the name of William & Mary, 
after their Majesties, with power to hold lands to the value 
of Two Thousand pounds per annum. At the same time, 
the King gave them £1985 in money, to be applied towards 
building the College, and one penny per pound on all the 
tobacco exported from Maryland and Virginia, for the sup- 
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port of the ‘institution, with one half the surveyors fees, 
and Twenty Thousand acres of land “to be held by them 
and their successors for ever, paying to their Majesties and 
their successors, two copies of Latin verses yearly ;” and 
nothing more. 

In December 1693, the Trustees purchased of Thomas 
Ballard, three hundred and thirty acres of land in the county 
of James City, and commenced preparations for building 
the College. In the mean time, a school was opened ina 
house on the premises, by President Blair, until the Col- 
lége should be ready for the reception of the masters and 
scholars. 

The edifice which was now being erected, though not 
yet finished, was occupied by the House of Burgesses in 
December 1700, and their sessions were subsequently held 
therein until October 1705, when the building and library 
were unfortunately destroyed by fire. At this time, the 
fands of the corporation were exhausted, but by the bounty 
of Queen Anne, and donations from the House of Bur- 
gesses, the main building, and the North wing, were at 
length completed, and occupied in the year 1720. The 
Chapel was afterwards built in 1727. The house called 
Brafferton, built out of the fund bequeathed to the College 
by Sir Robert Boyle, for the education of Indians, was 
erected at the same time. This building was distinct from 
the College, and was kept as a schoo] for Indian boys ex- 
clusively, who together with their master occupied the 
house, and were supported out of the Boyle fund. The 
foundation of the President’s house was afterwards laid on 
the 3ist of July, 1732, when the first five bricks were sol- 
emnly set down by President Blair, Professors Dawson, 
Fry, and Stith, and Mr. Fox, master of the Indian School. 

In 1729, all the original trustees being dead, except 
President Blair, and the Rev. Stephen Fauce, Sir John 
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Randolph was sent to England to obtain a transfer of the 
College, and all the estate held for its use, to the following 
gentlemen, as trustees; viz. James Blair, Rector, the Hon. 
William Gooch, Governor of the Colony, Alexander Spots- 
wood, late Lieut. Governor of the said Colony, Robert 
Carter, of Lancaster county, William Byrd, of Charles City 
county, Mann Page of Gloucester county, Col. Digges, of 
York county, Peter Beverley, of Gloucester county, John 
Robinson, of Spotsylvania county, John Carter, of Charles 
City, John Grymes, of Middlesex, William Randolph, of 
Henrico, (son of the first W. R.) members of his Majesty’s 
Council; Emanuel Jones, of the parish of Petworth, in 
the county of Gloucester, Bartholomew Yates, of the par- 
ish of Christ Church, in the county of Middlesex, and John 
Staife, of the parish of Stratton Major, in the county of 
King and Queen, Clerks; John Claton, John Randolph, 
(brother of William,) William Robertson, Esq., of Wil- 
liamsburg, and William Cole, Esq., of the county of War- 
wick. Sir John returned with the transfer, and delivered 
it in the College, on the 15th day of August 1729, to James 
Blair, Rector, and President of the College, in the presence 
of Francis Fontaine, William Dawson, and Alexander Ir- 
vine, Professors, and Joshua Fry, Master of the Grammar 
School. The establishment was now complete again, and 
at the meeting in November following, it appears that the 
Faculty present were the Rev. James Blair, President, the 
Rev. Bartholomew Yates, Professor of Divinity, the Rev. 
Wm. Dawson, Professor of Philosophy, the Rev. Francis 
Fontaine, Professor of Oriental Languages, Mr. Alexander 
Irvine, Professor of Mathematics, Mr. Joshua Fry, Master 
of the Grammar School, and Mr. John Fox, Master of the 
Indian School. 

From this time the College went on enlarging itself by 
degrees, and extending its influence, from year to year, 
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with some success. President Blair, under whose auspices 
it had been founded, died in 1743, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. William Dawson, both as President of the College 
and Commissary of the Bishop of London. Mr. Dawson 
died in 1752, and was succeeded by the Rev. William Stith, 
(the Historian,) as Presidentonly. Mr. Stith died in 1755, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Dawson. Mr. 
Dawson died in 1761, and was succeeded by the Rev. Wm. 
Yates. Mr. Yates died in 1764, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. James Horrocks. Mr. Horrocks died in 1771, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. John Camm. Mr. Camm died 
in 1777, and was succeeded by the Rev. James Madison, 
afterwards Bishop of Virginia. 

The revolutionary war was ruinous to the College. The 
estates in England called Brafferton, and Doxhill, given by 
Sir Robert Boyle, were lost, and the school supported by 
them putdown. The duty on tobacco, distilled spirits, and 
furs, and a moiety of surveyors fees given by the King were 
taken by the State of Virginia, and the rents of the College 
lands, heretofore applied to the education of a certain 
number of young men, were now used to aid in sustaining 
the institution which seemed about to expire. Three of 
the masters, Professors Innes, McClurg and Andrews, 
entered the army, and most of the students followed their 
example. Among these last were James Monroe, Joseph 
Egglestone, John, Robert, and William Nelson, Thomas 
Evans, Nathaniel Burwell, Granville Smith, William and 
Charles Cocke, John Francis Mercer, Langhorne Dade, 
Edmund, Robert, Richard, Peyton, and David Meade Ran- 
dolph, Otway Byrd, Charles and George Carter, John Nicho- 
las, Robert Nicholson, Edward Digges, Robert Bolling, 
Carter and Robert Page, Robert Saunders, James Lyons, 
Dandridge Claiborne, and Carter B. Harrison who entered 
the service of Virginia and the United States, From this 


17* 
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time to the close of the war, the College buildings were 
occasionally occupied as military barracks, and it was dif- 
ficult to preserve the Library and Chemical Apparatus from 
ruin. In fact, as Williamsburg was alternately occupied 
by portions of the American and British armies, the exer- 
cises of the College were merely nominal; and the stu- 
dents were ‘‘ few and far between,” so that at the termina- 
tion of the course in August, 1783, Ludwell Lee and Paul 
Carrington were the only orators on the occasion. 

From the alumni of the College who were zealous and 
distinguished advocates for the cause of their country, we 
may select the names of Peyton Randolph, George Wythe, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Page of Rosewell, Edmund Pen- 
dleton, Archibald Cary, Mann Page, Edmund Randolph, 
Beverley Randolph, and Benjamin Harrison, of Berkeley, 


as worthy of special honor. 
R. R. 


COMMODORE SAMUEL BARRON. 


Commodore Samuel Barron of the U. S. N. was born in 
the town of Hampton, in this State, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1765. His father was Commodore James Barron, 
of the Virginia Navy, during the revolutionary war, and his 
mother was Miss Jane Cowper, afterwards Mrs, Jane Bow- 
ling, the wife and subsequently the widow of Capt. Bow- 
ling who was lost at sea. 

Young Samuel Barron, very early in life, discovered a 
strong fondness for letters, and made as good progress in 
Jearning as the circumstances of our country at that time, 
almost destitute of schools, would allow. At 14 years of 
age, he was sent to Petersburg, to a grammar school which 
was kept there by a very respectable teacher named Emo- 
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ry, where he was fitted for college. He afterwards entered 
William and Mary, or rather perhaps the Grammar school 
of that institution, about the year 1779, but did not con- 
tinue there more than a year, for falling under the discipline 


ef an usher, by the name of Swinton, whose passion for 
the use of the rod was very decided, our young lad became 
disgusted with that seat of learning, and solicited his ine 
dulgent father for permission to enter the State navy, which 
was readily granted, and he went on board the Frigate 
Dragon, Capt. Markham, as a midshipman. Here he re- 
mained for some time ; but the naval service of Virginia 
at that period was very unsteady, Owing to the proximity 
of her waters to the cruising ground of the British Navy,— 
whose invasions of the Eastern part of the State were very 
frequent, and the destruction of our armed vessels, and 
others, the almost certain consequence of their venturing 
out. Of course, the service became of a two-fold charac- 
ter, and was sometimes shifted from the water to the land. 
The officers and men were thus formed at times into com- 
panies of infantry and artillery, and troops of horse; but 
their arms were of the most inferior quality, and of all sorts 
and sizes; not exactly suchas they would choose, but only 
such as they could get. 

In this state of things, sometime in the summer of 1781, 
Lord Cornwallis evacuated the town of Portsmouth, which 
he had occupied for some time, and took a position of ob- 
servation and annoyance in Hampton Roads. During his 
stay there, he ravaged all the country round about for pro- 
visions for his army, which was then on board some vessels 
of war, and many transports, in a fleet. On one of these 
occasions, a Captain Brown, a marine officer, with about 
40 men under him, landed on Newport’s News Point, and 
proceeded up the river, along its banks, to Warwick coun- 
ty, on a foraging and plundering expedition, when the 
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look-out militia discovered the party very early in the morne 
ing, and gave the alarm. Immediately, a very dashing 
officer on our side, Captain Edward Mallory, assembled a 
company of mounted volunteers, and went off, with all 


speed, in pursuit of the enemy. Of this party our young 


naval officer was one, and the greater part of it were the 
young gentlemen of the town and country round about. 
The volunteers found the enemy about 7 miles above 
Newport’s News Point, just coming out from the farm of a 
Mr. Thomas, on the bank of James river, to the main road, 
half a mile off, when Capt. Brown, the British Marine offi- 
cer, on perceiving the American party, immediately filed 
off to an open field on his right, or lower down the river, 
and then displayed his front to receive his gallant oppo- 
nents as they came on; at the same time keeping the carts 
loaded with plunder on the river side of his men, in order 
to protect them. Capt. Mallory seeing this movement, 
ordered about one half of his troop who had the best guns 
to dismount, and the rest who had the best horses, armed 
with swords and pistols, to remain on horseback, thus forme 
ing them into two squads. In this order the attack was 
made by the Americans, the cavalry charging the British 
in front; and the foot firing on the British flank, who be- 
gan to move down the river!towards the Point. At the 
same time, apprehending that the American party which 
did not then exceed thirty men, might be reinforced, they 
quickened their march, and gained the main road, receiv- 
ing the fire of the Americans from either side of the road, 
as the ground induced the latter to occupy it, and thus the 
action continued until both parties reached a large field, 
near the station where the British had left their boats. 
Here the gallant Capt. Brown received a ball, and was 
found too badly wounded to be moved. He, therefore, or- 
dered his men to take him to the rear, and keep up their 
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fire on the foe; but as the Americans took best aim, the 
British lost most men, and Capt. Brown, perceiving this, 
directed his lieutenant to leave him with the rest of the 
wounded to the mercy of the enemy, and make a push for 
the boats. Our volunteers pursued the British to the wa- 
‘ ter’s edge ; but the steady discipline of the latter enabled 
them to get off, and the former returned to attend to the 
wants of their prisoners, and to unlade the carts which 
they had captured of their plunder, (among which some of 
the party recognised sundry articles of their own property,) 
and which was all soon restored to its proper owners. 
During the closing scene of this action on the field at 


Newport’s News, young Barron distinguished himse!f in a 
remarkable and gallant style. He rode up directly in front 
of the British line, and discharged both his pistols, one 


after the other, in their faces, receiving their whole fire at 
once but providentially without hurt. His fine horse, how- 
ever, was wounded in one of his legs which made him rear 
and plunge at such a rate, that had the enemy been quick 
in reloading their pieces, our bold youth must have lost his 
life; but, as it was, he got off without a wound. Several 
of the Americans were badly hurt, and a very fine young 
man, by the name of John Smith, was killed. The Eng- 
lish took off all their killed and wounded, except Capt. B., 
so that the amount of their loss was never ascertained ; 
though it was no doubt greater than that on our side. I 
may add here, that Capt. B. was taken to Hampton, and 
lodged in the house of Dr. Brodie, where he received all 
the care and attention from the doctor’s family and the 
town’s people that his case required, and which he acknow- 
ledged with grateful thanks. A flag of truce also came 
from the fleet with articles of comfort and refreshment for 
him, and a request for permission to take him off, which 
was readily granted; but he was never in a condition to 
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be moved; and ‘after lingering about two months he 
died, 

Sometime after this affair, Lord Cornwallis moved his 
fleet and army to Yorktown, and invested the whole coun- 
try below, including York county, Warwick, and Elizabeth — 
City, and drove all the able bodied men out of the whole 
district, except those who were old, and a few others who 
surrendered their arms, and took his parole. The condition 
of that part of the country at this time, was indeed truly 
distressing. Soon afterwards, Lord Cornwallis giving evi- 
dent proof that he meant to fortify himself at Yorktown, 
the Governor of Virginia issued an order to Commodore 
James Barron who was then the senior officer of the State 
Navy, to collect all the officers under him, and all the small 
craft of every description that he could find in James river 
at Trebell’s Landing, which was made the Head Quarters 
of this assemblage, and preparatory to the now expected 
arrival of the Northern army under General Washington. 
This mosquito fleet was employed in collecting provisions 
from every quarter of the adjacent country, and depositing 
them at the landing where a sufficient force was stationed 
to protectthem. The Commissary General, Timothy Pick- 
ering, established his Quarters at this spot, and Commodore 
Barron was associated with him in the important service 
of supplying General Washington’s army with provisions, 
which was eminently successful. During the whole of this 
duty, Lieutenant Barron was employed in this fleet, in va- 
rious ways, until the surrender of Lord Cornwallis’s army, 
an event which, as he used to relate, he had the great sat- 
isfaction of witnessing with his own eyes, when he saw the 
British forees commanded by Gen’! O'Hara, march out of 
the town, and lay down their arms, in the appointed field; 
a glorious spectacle indeed. 

Flis surrender put an end to the war, on the land, at least 
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in our State, whose whole effort was now. directed to the 
work of collecting a fleet of suitable vessels to protect her 
shores from the marauding parties of British cruisers, both 
public and private, that continued to infest our waters for 
some time. Several small vessels were, accordingly, soon 
equipped, and one of them,,a schooner of ten guns, called 
the Patriot, was commanded by Lieutenant Barron, who 
was soon afterwards promoted to the rank of Captain. 
This vessel was now selected »y Commodore Barron to bear 
his broad pendant, and, with the aid of several others, was 
employed in protecting the revenue of the State, and trans- 
porting the money arising from it,:to the new seat of Gov- 
ernment, at Richmond. And thus did our young officer 
continue to be employed until the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States—when the service expired. 

After this event, Capt. Barron engaged, for a short time, 
in the, merchant service,,and sailed to various countries in 
Europe. In this way he was constantly. acquiring skill and 
experience for his future employment, and still rising in 
reputation. Subsequently, therefore, when a United States 
navy began to be spoken of, he was naturally among)the 
first who was thought of as a lieutenant for the frigate 
which was to be built at Gosport ; but some circumstances 
Occurring to delay the building of that ship, we heard 
nothing more of him, until, we learned that he was comi- 
Missioned as post-captain, and went to sea, upon a sudden 
emergency, in the sloop-of-war brig, Richmond, on a short 
cruise in the West Indies. From this vessel he was re- 
moved to the frigate Baltimore, and from that ship he was 
ordered on a cruise in the Constellation, after.the return of 
which vessel, he was appointed to superintend the equip- 
ment of the frigate Chesapeake, and subsequently sailed in 
her for about a year and a half, when the short war with 
France was brought to a close. 
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In 1801, he was appointed Captain of the frigate Phila- 
delphia, one of Commodore Dale’s squadron for the Medi- 
terranean, and continued in this service about a year, when 
he returned home, and remained unemployed until the 
year 1804, when he was appointed to command the Medi- 
terranean Squadron sent out for the relief of Commodore 
Bainbridge, and his companions, then prisoners in Tripoli, 
During his command on that station, his health failed, and 
a short time before the peace was concluded, he surrender- 
ed his command to Commodore Rogers, and, immediately 
after that event, he returned home in his own flag ship, the 
President, then under the command of his brother, Capt. 
James Barron. 

In the year 1810, having recovered his health, he was 
appointed to the command of the Navy Yard at Gosport, 
and on the 10th of November in that year, while sitting 
at the dinner-tables with a party of dear friends in Hamp- 
ton, he raised his elbow to the table, and deliberately lay- 
ing his head on his hand, he expired in an instant, without 
a struggle, or a groan, or even so much as a sigh. 

Commodore Barron was a little upwards of six feet in 
height, remarkably well-formed in all his limbs, with a fine 
open face, and altogether was a noble-looking man. At 
the same time, his manners were courteous and engaging. 
His temper and disposition were gentle, amiable, and win- 
ning in the highest degree. His friends, of course, were 
numerous and affectionate; but they too have mostly passed 
away, and the few who now remain can only cherish his 
memory as that of a highly meritorious officer, and a most 
worthy man. J. B. 


A THOUGHT. 


So clear and strong the stainless diamond's ray, 
It long may be concealed, but ne’er decay.—John Sterling. 
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REMINISCENCES OF PATRICK HENRY. 


[We transfer the following interesting article—by the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander—from the Prince*on Magazine to our own pages, 
where it may be even more at home. Indeed as both the sub- 
ject and the writer of it are of our State. we think it very fairly 
belongs to our work. We may add, that we regard the testi- 
mony of such a witness as Dr. A. to the character of Henry’s 
eloquence as particularly valuable. and worthy of the highest 
respect. | 


From my earliest childhood I had been accustomed to 
hear of the eloquence of Patrick Henry. On this subject 
there existed Lut one opinion in the country. The power 
of his eloquence was felt equally by the learned and the 
unlearned. No man who ever heard him speak, on any 
important occasion, could fail to admit his uncommon 
power over the minds of his hearers. The occasions on 
which he made his greatest efforts have been recorded by 
Mr. Wirt, in his Life of Henry. What I propose in this 
brief article is to mention only what I observed myself 
more than half a century ago. 

Being then a young man, just entering on a profession 
in which good speaking was very important, it was natural 
for me to observe the oratory of celebrated men. I was 
anxious to ascertain the true secret of their power ; or what 
it was which enabled them to sway the minds of hearers, 
almost at their will. 

In executing a mission from the Synod of Virginia, in 
the year 1794, I had to pass through the county of Prince 
Edward, where Mr. Henry then resided. Understanding 
that he was to appear before the Circuit Court, which met 
in that county, in defence of three men charged with mur- 
der, I determined to seize the opportunity of observing for 
myself the eloquence of this extraordinary orator. 


19 
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It was with some difficulty I obtained a seat in front of 
the bar, where I could have a full view of the speaker, as 
well as hear him distinctly. But I had to submit to a se- 
vere penance in gratifying my curiosity ; for the whole day 
was occupied with the examination of witnesses, in which 
Mr. Henry was aided by two other lawyers. 

In person, Mr. Henry was lean rather than fleshy. He 
was rather above than below the common height, but had a 
stoop in the shoulders which prevented him from appears 
ing as tall as he really was. In his moments of animation, 
he had the habit of straightening his frame, and adding to 
his apparent stature. He wore a brown wig, which exhib- 
ited no indication of any great care in the dressing. Over 
his shoulders he wore a brown camlet cloak. Under this 
his clothing was black; something the worse for wear. 
The expression of his countenance was that of solemnity 
and deep earnestness. His mind appeared to be always 
absorbed in what, for the time, occupied his attention. 
His forehead was high and spacious, and the skin of his 
face more than usually wrinkled for a man of fifty. His 
eyes were small and deeply set in his head, but were of a 
bright blue colour, and twinkled much in their sockets, 
In short, Mr. Henry’s appearance had nothing very remark- 
able, as he sat at rest. You might readily have taken him 
for a common planter, who cared very little about his per- 
sonal appearance. In his manners he was uniformly re- 
spectful and courteous. Candles were brought into the 
court house, when the examination of the witnesses closed ; 
and the judges put it to the option of the bar, whether they 
would go on with the argument that night or adjourn until 
the next day. Paul Carrington, jun., the attorney for the 
state, a man of large size, and uncommon dignity of per- 


son and manner, as also an accomplished lawyer, profess- 
ed his willingness to proceed immediately, while the testi- 
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mony was fresh in the minds of all. Now for the first time 
[heard Mr. Henry make any thing of a speech ; and though 
it was short, it satisfied me of one thing, which I had par- 
ticularly desired to have decided ; namely, whether like a 
player he merely assumed the appearance of feeling. His 
manner of addressing the court was profoundly respectful. 
He would be willing to proceed with the trial, but, said he, 
«My heart is so oppressed with the weight of responsi- 
bility which rests upon me, having the lives of three fellow 
citizens depending, probably, on the exertion which I may 
be able to make in their behalf, (here he turned to the pris- 
oners behind him,) that I do not feel able to proceed to- 
night. 1 hope the court will indulge me, and postpone the 
trial till the morning.” Theimpression made by these few 
words was such as I assure myself no one can ever con- 
ceive, by seeing them in print. In the countenance, action, 
and intonation of the speaker, there was expressed such 
an intensity of feeling, that all my doubts were dispelled; 
never again did I question whether Henry felt, or only ac- 
teda feeling. Indeed, I experienced an instantaneous 
sympathy with him in the emotions which he expressed ; 
and I have no doubt the same sympathy was felt by every 
hearer. 

As a matter of course the proceedings were deferred till 
the next morning. I was early at my post; the judges 
were soon on the bench, and the prisoners at the bar. Mr. 
Carrington, afterwards Judge Carrington, opened with a 
clear and dignified speech, and presented the evidence to 
the jury. Every thing seemed perfectly plain. Two bro- 


thers and a brother-in-law met two other persons in pursuit 
of a slave, supposed to be harboured by the brothers. Afler 
some altercation and mutual abuse, one of the brothers, 
whose name was John Ford, raised aloaded gun which he 
was carrying, and presenting it to the breast of one of the 
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other pair, shot him dead, in open day. There was no 
doubt about the fact. Indeed, it was not denied. There 
had been no other provocation than opprobrious words. It 
is presumed that the opinion of every juror was made up, 
from merely hearing the testimony; as Tom Harvey, the 
principal witness, who was acting as constable on the oc- 
casion, appeared to be a respectable man. For the clearer 
understanding of what follows, it must be observed that 
the said constable, in order to distinguish him from another 
of the name, was commonly called ‘ Butterwood Harvey ;’ 
as he lived on Butterwood Creek. 

Mr. Henry, it is believed, understanding that the people 
were on their guard against his faculty of moving the pas- 
sions and through them influencing the judgment, did not 
resort to the pathetic, as much as was his usual practice in 
criminal cases. His main object appeared to be, through- 
out, to cast discredit on the testimony of Tom Harvey. 
This he attempted by causing the law respecting riots to 
be read by one of his assistants. It appeared in evidence, 
that Tom Harvey had taken upon him to act as constable, 
without being in commission; and that with a posse of 
men he had entered the house of one of the Fords in 
search of the negro, and had put Mrs. Ford, in her hus- 
band’s absence, into a great terror, while she was in a very 
delicate condition, near the time of her confinement. 

As he descanted on the evidence, he would often turn 
to Tom Harvey—a large, bold looking man—and with the 
most sarcastic ook would call him by some name of con- 
tempt; ‘‘this Butterwood Tom Harvey,” “ this would-be- 
constable,” &c. By such expressions, his contempt for the 
man was communicated to the hearers. I own I felt it 
gaining on me, in spite of my better judgment; so that 
before he was done, the impression was strong on my mind 
that Butterwood Harvey was undeserving of the smallest 
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credit. This impression, however, I found I could coun- 
teract, the moment I had time for reflection. The only 
part of the speech in which he manifested his power of 
touching the feelings strongly, was where he dwelt on the 
irruption of the company into Ford’s house, in circumstan- 
ces so perilous to the solitary wife. This appeal to the 
sensibility of husbands—and he knew that all the jury stood 
in this relation—was overwhelming. If the verdict could 
have been rendered immediately after this burst of the pa- 
thetic, every man, at least every husband in the house, 
would have been for rejecting Harvey’s testimony ; if not 
for hanging him forthwith. It was fortunate that the illu- 
sion of such eloquence is transient, and is soon dissipated 
by the exercise of sober reason. I confess, however, that 
nothing which I then heard so convinced me of the advo- 
cate’s power, as the speech of five minutes, which he made 


when he requested that the trial might be adjourned till the 
next day. 

In addition to this, it so happened that I heard the last 
public speech which Mr. Henry ever made. It was deliv- 
ered at Charlotte, from the portico of the court house, to 


an assembly in the open air. In the American edition of 
the New Edinburgh Encyclopaedia an account of this 
speech and its effects is given, so charged with exaggera- 
tion as to be grossly incorrect. There is more truth in the 
statements contained in Mr. Wirt’s memoir. In point of 
fact, the performance had little impression beyond the 
transient pleasure afforded to the friends of the adminis- 
tration, and the pain inflicted on the Anti-federalists, his 
former political friends. Mr. Henry came to the place with 
difficulty, and was plainly destitute of his wonted vigour 
and commanding power. The speech was nevertheless a 
noble effort, such as could have proceeded from none but 
a patriotic heart. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Henry 


19* 
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(as is correctly stated by Mr. Wirt) after speaking of Wash- 
ington at the head of a numerous and well appointed 
army, exclaimed, ‘And where is the citizen of America 
who will dare to lift his hand against the father of his coun- 
try, to point a weapon at the breast of the man who had 
so often led them to battle and victory?’ An intoxicated 
man cried, ‘I could.” ‘ No,” answered Mr. Henry, rising 
aloft in all his majesty, and in a voice most solemn and 
penetrating, ‘‘No; you durst not do it; in such a parrici- 
dal attempt, the steel would drop from your nerveless arm!” 

My. Henry was followed by a speaker afterwards noted 
in our national history; I mean John Randolph of Roan- 
oke; but the aged orator did not remain to witness the 
debut of his young opponent. Randolph began by saying 
that he had admired that man more than any on whom the 
sun had shone, but that now he was constrained to differ 
from him toto coelo. But Randolph was suffering with the 
hoarseness of a cold, and could scarcely utter an audible 
sentence. All that is alleged in the Encyclopaedia, about 
Henry’s returning to the platform and replying with extra- 
ordinary effect, is pure fabrication. The fact is as above 


stated: Henry retired to the house, as if unwilling to lis- 


ten, and requested a friend to report to him any thing which 
might require an answer. But he made no reply, nor did 
he again present himself to the people. I was amidst the 
crowd, standing near to Creed Taylor, then an eminent 
lawyer, and afterwards a judge ; who made remarks to those 
around him, during the speech, declaring among other 
things that the old man was in his dotage. It is much to 
be regretted that a statement so untrue should be perpetu- 
ated in a work of such value and celebrity. 

Patrick Henry had several sisters, with one of whom, the 
wife of Colonel Meredith of New Glasgow, I was acquain- 
ted. Mrs. Meredith was not only a woman of unfeigned 
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piety, but was in my judgment as eloquent as her brother; 
nor have I ever met with a lady who equalled her in pow- 
ers of conversation. 

At an early period of my ministry, it became my duty to 
preach the funeral sermon of Mr. James Hunt, the father 
of the late Rev. James Hunt, of Montgomery county, Ma- 
ryland. The death occurred at the house of a son who 
lived on Stanton river: Mr. Henry’s residence, Red Hill, 
was a few miles distant, on the same river. Having been 
long a friend of the deceased, Mr. Henry attended the 
funeral, and remained to dine with the company ; on which 
occasion I was introduced to him by Captain Wm. Craig- 
head, who had been an elder in President Davies’s church. 
These gentlemen had been friends in Hanover, but had not 
met for many years. The two old gentlemen met with 
great cordiality, and seemed to have high enjoyment in 
talking of old times. 

On the retrospect of so many years I may be permitted 
to express my views of the extraordinary effects of Henry’s 
eloquence. The remark is obvious, in application not only 
to him but to all great orators, that we cannot ascribe these 
effects merely to their intellectual conceptions, or their 
cogent reasonings, however great: these conceptions and 
reasons, when put on paper, often fall dead. They are 
often inferior to the arguments of men whose utterances 
have little impression. It has indeed been often said, both 
of Whitefield and of Henry, that their discourses, when 
reduced to writing, show poorly by the side of the produc- 
tions of men who are no orators. Let me illustrate this, 
by the testimony of one whom I remember as a friend of 
my youth. General Posey was a revolutionary officer, who 
was second in command, under Wayne, in the expedition 


against the Indians ; a man of observation and cool judg- 
ment. He was in attendance on the debates of that fa- 
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mous convention in which there were so many displays of 
deliberative eloquence. He assured me, that after the 
hearing of Patrick Henry’s most celebrated speech in that 
body, he felt.himself as fully persuaded that the Constitu- 
tion if adopted would be our ruin, as of his own existence. 
Yet subsequent reflection restored his former judgment, 
and his well considered opinion resumed its place. 

The power of Henry’s eloquence was due, first, to the 
greatness of his emotion and passion, accompanied with a 
versatility which enabled him to assume at once any emo- 
tion or passion which was suited to his ends. Not less 
indispensable, secondly, was a matchless perfection of the 
organs of expression, including the entire apparatus of 
voice, intonation, pause, gesture, attitude, and indescriba- 
ble play of countenance. In no instance did he ever in- 
dulge in an expression that was not instantly recognised 
as nature itself: yet some of his penetrating and subduing 
tones were absolutely peculiar, and as inimitable as they 
were indescribable. These were felt by every hearer, in 
all their force. His mightiest feelings were sometimes in- 
dicated and communicated by a long pause, aided by an 
eloquent aspect, and some significant use of his finger. 
The sympathy between mind and mind is inexplicable. 
Where the channels of communication are open, the fac- 
ulty of revealing inward passion great, and the expression 
of it sudden and visible, the effects are extraordinary. Let 
these shocks of influence be repeated again and again, and 
all other opinions and ideas are for the moment absorbed 
or excluded; the whole mind is brought into unison with 
that of the speaker; and the spell-bound listener, till the 
cause ceases, is under an entire fascination. Then per- 
haps the charm ceases, upon reflection, and the infatuated 
hearer resumes his ordinary state. 

Patrick Henry of course owed much to his singular in- 
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sight into the feelings of the common mind. In great cases, 
he scanned his jury, and formed his mental estimate; on 
this basis he founded his appeals to their predilections and 
character. It is what other advocates do, in a lesser de- 
gree. When he knew that there were conscientious or 
religious men among the jury, he would most solemnly ad- 
dress himself to their sense of right, and would adroitly 
bring in scriptural citations. If this handle was not offered, 
he would lay bare the sensibility of patriotism. Thus it 
was, when he succeeded in rescuing the man who had de- 
liberately shot down a neighbour ; who moreover lay under 
the odious suspicion of being a tory, end who was proved 
to have refused supplies to a brigade of the American army. 

A learned and intelligent gentleman stated to me that he 
once heard Mr. Henry’s defence of a man arraigned for a 
capital crime. So clear and abundant was the evidence, 
that my informant was unable to conceive any grounds of 
defence, especially after the law had been ably placed be- 
fore the jury by the attorney for the commonwealth. For 


a long time after Henry began, he never once adverted to 
the merits of the case or the arguments of the prosecution, 
but went off into a most captivating and discursive oration 
on general topics, expressing Opinions in perfect accor- 


dance with those of his hearers ; until having fully succeed- 
ed in obliterating every impression of his opponent’s speech, 
he obliquely approached the subject, and as occasion was 
offered dealt forth strokes which seemed to tell upon the 
minds of the jury. In this case, it should be added, the 
force of truth prevailed over the art of the consummate 
orator, A. A. 
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INDIAN RELICS.—No. IV. 
MORE GRAVES. 


Two miles below Windy Cove church in Bath county, 
the Cow-pasture river makes a long bend to the west form- 
ing a beautiful peninsula, which contains perhaps three 
hundred acres of land. Across the narrow neck of land, 
is but little more than halfa mile. This bend is owned by 
Capt. Andrew Sitlington ; and is the place of his residence. 
I recently made a visit to this place for the purpose of ex- 
amining some Indian graves. In company with two friends, 
I left Mr. S’s house a little after noon, when the thermom- 
eter stood at about 90 deg. After walking half a mile we 
came to one of the mounds. It is situated on the upland, 
or table part of the peninsula. This table land is very level, 
and is bounded east and west by two high ridges, remark- 
able for the similarity of their appearance, and north and 
south by steep banks or bluffs elevated perhaps a hundred 
feet above the low grounds immediately on the river. This 
whole table land has evidently at one time been under 
water, as is manifest from the smooth river stones scattered 
over its surface. Perhaps the whole flat was formed at the 
time of the flood by being washed out between the two 
ridges. Ata point near the centre of this flat are buried 
alarge number of the aborigines of this country. The 
mound, I found on measurement, to be about 48 feet in 
diameter at its base. It has probably been fifteen feet high 
at first, but is worn down to not more than 5. It must be 
only a conjecture as to the number buried here, but I think 
it may safely be put down at from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand. Small fragments of decaying bones are scattered 
over the mound, forcibly reminding one of the expression 
of David in the 141st Psalm, ‘our bones are scattered at 
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the grave’s mouth, as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood 
upon the earth.” 

Another grave we visited is about a quarter of a mile N. 
W. from the one just described, situated on the northern 
slope of a ridge. This is about 40 feet in diameter and 
about as high as the former. The bones have not yet be- 
come exposed, the land not having been long in cultiva- 
tion. A little to the west of a straight line between the 
two graves now mentioned, and on the highest point of the 
ridge, are three mounds in a group, and within the diame- 
ter of less than 100 feet. Indeed the extremity of their 


bases nearly touch. One is 10, another 20, and the other 
24 feet in diameter. 


The location of these last three graves, is one, which in 
point of grand and lovely scenery would be difficult to sur- 
pass. The bluff rises up between three and four hundred 
feet above the level of the river, and is very abrupt on one 


side, while the top is joined, by ascending from the table 
land on the eastern side, along a sharp comb of the ridge. 
I never coveted more the art of landscape drawing, than 
when standing here. Mounted to so great a height in the 
middle of the peninsula, I had a commanding view of all 
the surrounding low-grounds—of the valley stretching far 
up and down the river, while the more distant prospect was 
truly enchanting. On the east stands first the northern 
part of the Round Mountain, described in the preceding 
number. Just behind it you see the green top of Mill 
Mountain bounding the horizon along for miles, until cleft 
asunder by a cut fifteen hundred feet deep, forming the 
wild and rugged cliffs overhanging Panther Gap. Then 
comes the beautiful Walker’s Mountain with its level top 
stretching away to “Clover Dale,”’ while close at hand 
stand the two cone like hills bearing the classic names of 
“ Betsy Bell and Mary Gray.” Onthe north, and crowded 
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into a loop of the river, is Kelso’s Ridge, while high over it 
looms up the southern end of Chesnut Ridge. Looking to 
the South, Smith’s Ridge lifts up its north end clothed with 
a dense and lofty forest. Turning to the west, you see the 
piney tops of countless hills, all overlooked by the Warm- 
spring Mountain, which stretches along with its undulating 
top for thirty miles until lost behind the Watson and Bushy 
mountains in Alleghany county. Add to all this, the river 
curving around under your eye for three or four miles, with 
its transparent waters, here a ripple, and there an eddy, 
with its green meadows, its rich lands and luxuriant crops; 
and you have a scenery worthy of a master’s pencil. 

The Cow-pasture, or Walawhatoola as they called it, 
seems to have been at one day a favorite abode of the In- 
dians. Indeed I think there is evidence to believe that it 
was more thickly inhabited by them, than it is now by white 
people. There are nine of these mounds which I have 
seen, within a few miles of each other, five of which are on 
the plantation of Mr, Sitlington. It is said that some of 
the bottom lands in the neighborhood had been cultivated 
by them ; but no doubt they subsisted principally on wild 
game, which was very abundant. I have seen several pla- 
ces which were noted Buffalo licks, where the earth had 
been eaten away by long usage. Their stone axes and 
arrow points are found in the most obscure ravines of the 
mountains, where they had been in quest of game. And 
in one of Mr. Sittlington’s fields, there is a small portion 
of ground where large quantities of arrow points may be 
found, and many of them broken, as if spoiled in the pro- 
cess of making. This place was probably the site of a 
small village, where many of their implements were made. 
The bodies in the first named mound were laid horizontal, 
and ia lairs; and what is remarkable, there is charcoal min- 
gled in with the bones. Several conjectures present them- 
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selves as accounting for this,—They may have had some 
knowledge of the property of charcoal to prevent decay, 
and placed it with the body for that purpose. Or they may 
have burned some of the dead bodies, as is the custom of 
some nations. Or they may have offered sacrifices for the 
dead, with some burnt offering. Or, lastly and perhaps 
most probably, when deaths occurred in the winter, and 
the ground was in a frozen state, they, having no iron imple- 
ments, would be under the necessity of thawing the ground 
by burning over it, to get earth with which to cover the 
bodies, and in lifting it the coals and ashes would be gath- 
ered up. 

There is one thing remarkable with regard to all the In- 
dian graves I have seen; whether on elevated or low ground, 
their position seems to have been selected so as to present 
in the best possible aspect, a command of the surrounding 
scenery. In this respect, they seem to have evinced a 
taste truly surprising. And on reflection, it is in keeping 
with what we might expect. They worshipped the Great 
Spirit in the Temple of nature, and they saw him in his 
works. This would naturally lead them to carry their dead 
to such places as would impress upon their minds, in the 
highest degree, a sense of that Spirit’s presence. I have 
gone through cemeteries laid out in serpentine walks and 
embowered in roses and shrubbery; I have read epitaphs 
chiseled deep in the snow-white marble ; but never have I 
seen the place which I thought more appropriate as a rest- 
ing-place for the dead than the spot were the mounds I 
have mentioned are located. 

I am strongly inclined to the opinion that the three 
mounds described in this number, are the result of a battle, 
and that they were inclosed within a fortification on the 
top of the hill. While the position would be one easily 
defended, it would afford those occupying it a most com- 
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manding view of an approaching enemy from all sides. 
The supposition therefore may be ventured, that the three 
mounds on the top contain the slain of the besieged party 
buried within the works of their fortification, and that the 
mound on the northern slope of the same hill, and only a 
few hundred yards from it, contains the bodies of the be- 
sieging party. This opinion may be strengthened or weak- 
ened hereafter by looking for the old traces of the fortifi- 
cation, which I did not think of doing at the time I visi- 
ted the place. I have however since that time visited some 
other places, which have strongly impressed this view of 
the subject on my mind. MONTANUS. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON TO COLONEL BASSETT. 


[The following Letters from General Washington to Colonel 
Bassett, of Eltham, in New Kent, have been copied by permis- 
sion from the originals in the possession of agentleman of Nor- 
folk county, and are now published for the first time. They 
will be read, we think, with lively interest as serving to exhibit 
some of the more gentle and domestic traits of the writer, and 
as contributing also to illustrate the social history of our State.) 


Mount Vernon, 2nv Ave., 1765. 


Dear Sir,—By a craft sent round by Capt. Boyes we had 
the pleasure to hear you were all well, but suffering with 
the drought, as we are. We have never had the Ground 
wet in this neighbourhood since the heavy Rains which fell 
about the first of May. In June early we had a Shower 
that refreshed the Corn and gave a little start to Hemp, 
but the dry weather which followed, and hath since con- 
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tinued, renders our prospects truely melancholy. How- 
ever, not 10 miles from hence in the Forest, they are pér- 
fectly seasonable, and have promising Crops of Corn and 
Tobacco, which is a favorable circumstance for us, as our 
wants of Bread may be supplied from thence. To render 
my misfortunes more compleat, I lost most of my Wheat 
by the Rust, so that I shall undergo the loss of a compleat 
Crop here, and am informed that my expectations from be- 
low are not much better. 

I have not yet heard how you succeeded in Electioeer- 
ing, but there was little room to doubt of yours; I changed 
the scene from Frederick to this county and had an easy 
and creditable Poll, and was preparing to attend, when 
the Proclamation for proroguing the Assembly came to 
hand (on the 28th ult.) I am convinced at the same time 
that the Governor had no Inclinations to meet an Assem- 
bly at this juncture. The bearer waits, I have only time 
therefore to add my Compliments to Mrs. Bassett and 
Family and to assure you that with great sincerity I am, 
Dr. Sir y’r most obed’t 

Affect’e, 


G. WASHINGTON. 


To the Same. 
Mount Vernon, June YE 18Tu, 1769. 


Dear Sir,—As we have come to a rcsolution to set off 
(if nothing unforeseen happens to prevent it) for the Warm 
Springs about the 18th of next month, I do according to 
promise give you notice thereof, and should be glad of your 
company with us, if you still entertain thoughts of trying 
the effects of those waters. You will have occasion to 
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provide nothing, if I can be advised of your Intentions be- 
fofe the wagon comes down for my necessaries, so that I 
may provide accordingly. 


We are all in the usual way, no alteration for the better 
or worse in Patsy. The association in this and in the two 
neighbouring Counties of Prince William and Loudoun is 
compleat, or near it, how it goes on in other places, I know 


not, but hope to hear of the universality of it. 

We all join in tendering our Love to Mrs. Bassett, your- 
self, Family and Mrs. Dandridge and Betsy—and I am Dr. 
Sir, your most affectionate, 

H’ble Serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


_ +e 


To the Same. 
Mount Vernon, Fes. 15rn, 1773. 


Dear Sir,—Your favour of the 5th came to my hands in 
course of Post last Thursday, and filled us with no small 
concern at the indisposition of yourself and Family. Equal- 
ly concerned am I to hear of the unhappy state of our pa- 
per Currency, and that the Interposition of the Assembly 
is thought necessary. Should this measure be resolved on, 
be so good as to advise me, whether it be intended that the 
country business generally shall be proceeded on, or this 
alarming affair of the money only taken into Considera- 
tion. In the former case, I shall come down—in the latter, 
as the Session will be short, and my business obliges me 
to the Gen’! Court, I believe I shall decline it. 

Could there have been any thing favourable said on the 
subject of Corn, I should not have neglected advising you 
of it till this time. I have scarce heard the name of Corn 
mentioned since I left W’msburg, and nothing can contri- 
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bute more towards keeping down the price than the mild- 
ness of the Winter hitherto, haveing had no snow to cover 
the ground here yet, and but little hard weather. I have 
a few hundred Barrels of my own to sell, but have met with 
no offers for it as yet. 

Our celebrated Fortune, Mrs, French, whom half the 
world was in pursuit of, bestowed her hand on Wednesday 
last, being her birth-day (you perceive I think myself under 
a necessity of accounting for the choice) upon Mr. Ben 
Dulany who is to take her to Maryland in a Month from 
this time. Mentioning of one wedding puts me in mind 
of another, tho’ of less dignity, this is the marriage of Mr. 
Henderson (of Colchester) to a Miss More (of the same 
place) remarkable for a very frizzled Head, and good Sing- 
ing, the latter of which I shall presume it was that capti- 
vated our Merchant. 

Mrs. Washington, Patcy Custis, and Jack, who is now 
here, are much as usual, and the Family in general not 
sicklier than common,—Hoping this will find you perfectly 
restored, and the rest of the good folks of Eltham in bet- 
ter health than when you wrote last, I am with best wishes 
to Mrs. Bassett, yourself and the children, in which all here 
join ~—_—&CVTr.: Sir, 

Y’r affect’e Friend and Obed’t H. Serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


To the Same. 


Mount Vernon, APRIL 251TH, 1773. 


Dear Sir,—The interruption of the Post for several weeks, 
prevented our receiving the melancholy account of your 
loss till within these few days. That we sympathize in the 
misfortune, and lament the decree which has deprived you 
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of so dutiful a child, and the world of so promising a young 
Lady, stands in no need, I hope of argument to prove, but 
the ways of Providence being inscrutable, and the justice 
of it notto be scanned by the shallow eye of humanity, 
nor to be counteracted by the utmost efforts of human 
Power or Wisdom, resignation, and as far as the strength 
of our reason and religion can carry us, a cheerful acqui- 
escence to the Divine Will, is what we are to aim at, and 
I am persuaded that your own good sense will arm you 
with fortitude to withstand the stroke, great as it is, and 
enable you to console Mrs. Bassett, whose less and feel- 
ings upon the occasion, are much to be pitied. 

By Letters from Doct’r Cooper, President of the College 
in New York, my departure for that place is now fixed to 
about the 8th of May, which puts it out of my power to 
attend the meeting in Williamsburg this Court,—I have 
therefore by Mr. Henderson inclosed several Letters to and 
drafts upon different People for money, to Col. Fielding 
Lewis, who wrote me that he should be in W’msburg; but 
if sickness, or any other unforeseen accident should pre- 
vent his attendance, EF should take it very kind of you to ask 
for and open my Letter to him and eomply with the Con- 
tents in respect to the receiving and paying of money. 

Mrs. Washington in her letter to Mrs. Bassett, informs 
her of Jack Custis’s engagement with Nelly Calvert second 
daughter of Benedict Calvert, Esq., of Maryland, I shall 
say nothing further therefore on the subject than that F 
could have wished he had postponed entering into the en- 
gagement till his Studies were finished. Not that I have 
any objection to the match, as she is a girl of exceeding 
good character, but because I fear, as he has discovered 
much fickleness already, that he may either change, and 
therefore injure the young Lady ; or that it may precipitate 
him into a marriage before, I am certain, he has ever be- 
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stowed a serious thought of the consequences ; by which 
means his education is interrupted and he perhaps wishing 
to be at liberty again before he is fairly embarked on those 
important duties. 
My sincere good wishes attend Mrs. Bassett and ye 
Family and I am, Dr. Sir, 
Yr. most Affect’e H’ble Serv’t, 


G. WASHINGTON. 


To the Same. 
Mount Vernon, Jan’y 167TH, 1775. 


Dear Sir,—Immediately upon my return from Col. Mer- 
cer’s Sale about the first of December, I wrote you a letter 
by Post, on the melancholy occasion of your Son’s death. 
I wrote at the same time to Mr. Bat. Dandridge, and won- 
dered I had not received an answer, as the Letter to him 
required one—what can have become of them, I am ata 
loss to guess, as it appears by your favor of the 7th inst. 
that you had not received the Letter directed to you. 

Mrs. Washington, Mr. and Miss Custis intend to accom- 
pany me down to the Assembly but it will be the 4th,— 
possibly the 11th of the Month (Feb’y) before I shall see 
you at Eltham, as the weather and Roads will probably be 
very bad about that time. It gave me pleasure to hear that 
Mrs. Bassett, yourself, and Family were well at the date of 
your Letter. We are tolerably so at present and all join 
in affectionate compliments to you and the Family, with 
Dr. Sir, Yr. affect’e Friend and 


Obed’t Serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
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TO THE HON’BLE BURWELL BASSETT. 
Mount Vernon, 23rp May, 1785. 


Dear Sir,—It would have given me much pleasure to 
have seen you at Richmond; and it was part of my ori- 
ginal plan to have spent a few days with you at Eltham 
whilst I was in the lower parts of the Country; but an in- 
tervention of circumstances not only put it out of my 
power to do the latter, but would have stopped my journey 
to Richmond altogether, had not the meeting, the time, 
and the place been of my own appointing. I left company 
at home when I went away who proposed to wait my re- 
turn—among whom a Mr. Pine, an artist of eminence, 
came all the way from Philadelphia on purpose for some 
materials for an historical painting which he is about, and 
for which he was obliged to stay till I got back, which I 
did, after an absence of eight days only. 

My nephew Geo. Aug. Washington is just returned from 
his perigrination—apparently much amended in his health, 
but not quite free from the disorder in his side. I have 
understood that his addresses to Fanny were made with 
your consent—and I now learn that he is desirous, and she 
is willing, to fulfil the engagement they have entered into; 
and that they are applying to you for permission to do so. 

It has ever been a maxim with me through life, neither 
to promote, nor to prevent a matrimonial connection, un- 
less there should be something indispensably requiring in- 
terference in the latter. Ihave always considered marriage 
as the most interesting event of one’s life,—the foundation 
of happiness or misery. To be instrumental therefore in 
bringing two people together, who are indifferent to each 
other, and may soon become objects of disgust,—or to 
prevent a union which is prompted by the affections of the 
mind, is what I never could reconcile with reason, and 
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therefore neither directly, nor indirectly have I ever said a 
syllable to Fanny or George, upon the subject of their in- 
tended connection, but as their attachment to each other 
seems of early growth, warm, and lasting, it bids fair for 
happiness. If, therefore, you have no objection, I think, 
the sooner it is consummated the better. 

I have just now informed them both (the former through 
Mrs. Washington) that it is my wish they should live at 
Mount Vernon. 

It is unnecessary, I hope, to say how happy we should 
be to see you, her Brothers, and any of her friends, who 
can make it convenient and are disposed—at this place on 
this occasion. All here join in best wishes for you, and 
with very sincere esteem and regard, I am, Dr. Sir, 

Yr. affect’e friend and 
Obd’t H’ble Servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


STRACHEY’S VIRGINIA BRITANNIA AGAIN. 


[We gave a brief notice of this work, copied from the Princeton Magazine, 
in our last number, and now submit another account of it from the London 
Atheneum, omitting however some parts for which we cannot spare room. ] 


This is a suggestive book,—with its prophetic motto,— 
its dedication to Lord Bacon, the fit patron of discover- 
ers,—and its curious map, ‘described by Captayn John 
Smith,” adorned with ships, and huge whales, and all the 
land so closely dotted over with tall trees and molehill- 
sized mountains, and here and there the mark of an Indian 
settlement just visible. Worthy William Strachey, Gent., 
what would be his surprise to look over a map of Virginia 
Britannia,—that “ample tract of land,” with “ sufficient 
space and ground ynough to satisfie the most covetous,”— 
in the year 1850; and to mark the teeming and busy popu- 
lation, the steamboats that navigate the “‘five faire and de- 
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lightfull navigable rivers” within the Chesapeake Bay, the 
railroads that intersect the whole country, and the vast hu- 
man tide still pouring westward? ‘This shall be written 
for the generation to come,” is his motto; and interesting 
it is to the reader to follow him in his narrative of the toils 
and privations of the good company to which he was sec- 
retary, and in his full and minute account of the produce 
of the country, and its strange inhabitants. Who William 
Strachey was, Mr. Major, notwithstanding all his diligence, 
has not been able to ascertain. In his dedication to Lord 
Bacon, he describes himself as having been “one of the 
Graies-Inne Societe,’—and his narrative affords ample 
proof of his being a man of learning and worth; but of 
his family, the date of his birth or of his death, we have no 
record. 

The “ Historie” very properly begins with a description 
of the land,—the fruitfulness of which is dwelt on; anda 
hint is given of the probability that even gold may be dis- 
covered,—and ‘sure it is that some mineralls have ben 
there found.” ‘The temperature of the country” ‘“ doth 
well agree with the English constitucions ;’’ and moreover, 
not only all ‘ needful fruits and vegetables which we trans- 
port from hence and plant there thrive and prosper well,” 
but vines and tobacco and oranges, and probably sugar- 
canes, will grow there,—for the soil is ‘‘ aromaticall,” and 
moreover abounds with medicinal plants and drugs. All 
this is the favorable side of the picture ;—but then, “ the 
savages and men of Ind” whose strange appearance and 
barbarous usages had excited so much fearful curiosity at 
home !—Why, says Master Strachey, “let me truly saie, 
how they never killed man of ours, but by our men’s owne 
folly and indiscretion, suffering themselves to be beguiled 
and enticed up into their howses without their armes; for 
fierce and cunning as they are, still they stand in great awe 
of us.” Among them the Sasquesahanougs “ came to the 
discoverers with skynns, bowes, arrowes, and tobacco 
pipes’’—doubtless the calumet of peace “ for presents.” 
But the chief object of interest is, ‘“‘ the great King Pow- 
hatan,’’—already well known by the name as the father of 
the interesting Indian girl, Pocahontas; ‘the greatnes and 
boundes of whose empire, by reason of his powerfulnes 
and ambition in his youth, hath larger lymitts than ever had 
any of his predicessors.” 
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The great King” was not deficient in that important 
mark of royalty—and which doubtless corroborated the 
opinion, then widely prevailing, that these Indians were of 
eastern Origin—a goodly number of wives. Indeed, *‘ he 
is supposed to have many more than one hundred, all of 
which he doth not keepe, yet as the Turk, in one seraglia 
or howse, but hath an appointed number, which reside still 
in every their severall places, amongst whome, when he 
lyeth on his bedd, one sittith at his head and another at 
his feet ; but when he sitteth at meat, or in presenting him- 
self to any straungers, one sitteth on his right hand, and 
another on his leaft.””. And here we have the picture of the 
great Powhatan, sitting pipe in hand, “the very moral,” 
feather-head-dress and all, of the protecting genius of the 
tobacconist’s shop, with a rather pretty-looking wife on 
each side and twenty more, laughingly huddled round a 
huge fire, at his feet. His family was rather patriarchal ; 
consisting at this time of twenty sons and ten daughters, 
besides ‘‘a young one, a great darling,’ and Pocahontas 
herself. 

The description of the Indian dress does not differ from 
the modern accounts; the style of the “ ear-rings,” how- 
ever, seems to have interested Strachey greatly,—especially 
the ‘‘ wild beast’s claws”’ stuck in, and, above all, ‘‘a small 
greene and yellow-colored live snake, neere half a yard in 
length, crawling and lapping himself about his neck.” 
Truly, we can scarcely be surprised that the early settlers 
looked with suspicion on men who wore such unchristian- 
like ornaments, and that they more than suspected them to 
be in league with ‘‘the old serpent.” A full description 
is given of their modes of hunting and fishing ; and also 
of their amusements,—especially their dances, which re- 
semble those of “ frantique and disquieted bachanalls.” 
The writer was not able to obtain much information as to 
their religion. From some scattered hints, it seems to have 
resembled the Mexican, both in the human sacrifices and 
in the secrecy attending them. They also used a sort of 
embalming for their kings, whose bodies were kept in one 
of their temples. 

Their principal temple “is at Vtamussack, proper to 
Powhatan, upon the top of certaine red sandy hills; and 
it is accompanied by two others sixty feet in length, filled 
with images of their kings and deviles, and tombes of the 
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predicessors. This place they count so holy as that none 
but the priests and kings dare come therein.” They are 
not observed to keep any specific days of devotion; but 
from time to time the whole population assemble “ to make 
a great fier in the house or fietds, and all to sing and daunce 
about yt, ina ring like so many fayries, with rattles and 
showtes.” This points to an eastern source. 

The first book ends with a high eulogy on the capabili- 
ties of the country; the probability of its containing great 
mineral wealth, as well as the certainty of its yielding abun- 
dant produce, ‘for yt hath (even beside necessary helpes, 
and commodities for life) apparent proufs of many naturall 
riches.” The second book gives a very interesting account 
of the various attempts to colonize this portion of America, 
from the time of the discovery to the expedition of Lord 
Delawarr,—of which Mr. Major has given an excellent 
epitome in his introduction. 

Looking at the period when this work was probably 
written, and especially at the arguments used by the earnest 
writer, we cannot but think it likely that it may have aided 
the Pilgrim Fathers in their determination to seek on the 
farther shores of the Atlantic that freedom which was de- 
nied them here. Although in manuscript, it may have 
been well known; for we have several instances of copies 
being made of works not intended for the press. In this 
instance, two copies are still extant; and the circumstance 
of that in the Ashmolean Collection being dedivated to 
Sir Allen Apsley, Lucy Hutchinson’s father, affords strong 
probability that it would soon become known to the Puri- 
tans, since the wife of Sir Allen,—as we learn from her 
daughter’s delightful memoir, was a warm adherent to their 
cause. The incidental benefits which Strachey anticipates 
for the natives by their intercourse with civilized and Chris- 
tian people were strongly dwelt on by the exiles at Am- 
sterdam ; and the very motto on the title-page of the work 
before us—‘ This shall be written for the generation to 
come: and the people which shall be created shall praise 
the Lord’’—was so often used by them, that in the record 
of their settlement at Plymouth it might almost have been 
taken for their motto. If such were the case, if the book 
before us gave, indeed, the impulse to that devoted band 
of settlers, how mighty was its influence :—for seldom have 
greater destinies been enshrined in a frail bark than those 
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that freighted the May-flower!—Mr. Major merits much 
commendation for his careful editorship and his illustrative 
notes: nor should the excellent etchings by his lady be 
overlooked, inasmuch as they give additional interest to a 
very interesting volume. 


THE VESSEL OF THE STATE. 


The comparison between a state and a ship has been 
s0 illustrated by poets and orators, that it is hard to find 
any point wherein they differ; and yet they seem to do it 
in this, that in great storms and rough seas, if all the men 
and lading roll to one side, the ship will be in danger of 
oversetting by their weight; but, on the contrary, in the 
storms of state, if the body of the people, with the bulk of 
estates, roll all ore way, the nation will be safe. For the 
rest, the similitude holds, and happens alike to the one and 
to the other. When a ship goes to sea, bound to a certain 
port, with a great cargo, and a numerous crew who havea 
share in the lading as well as safety of the vessel, let the 
weather and the gale be never so fair yet if in the course 
she steers the ship’s crew apprehend they see a breach of 
waters, which they are sure must come from rocks or sands, 
tha: will endanger the ship unless the pilot changes his 
course: if the captain, the master, and pilot, with some 
other of the officers, tell them they are fools or ignorant, 
and not fit to advise ; that there is no danger, and it be- 
longs to themselves to steer what course they please, or 
judge to be safe, and that the business of the crew is only 
to obey: if however the crew persist in their apprehensions 
of the danger, and the officers of the ship in the pursuit of 
their course, till the seamen will neither stand to their 
tackle, hand sails, or suffer the pilot to steer as he pleases, 
what can become of this ship, but that either the crew must 
be convinced by the captain and. officers of their skill and 
care, and safety of their course, or these must comply with 
the common apprehensions and humours of the seamen; 
or else they must come at last to fall together by the ears, 
and so throw one another overboard, and leave the ship in 
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the direction of the strongest, and perhaps to perish, in 
case of hard weather, for want of hands. Just so ina 
state, divisions of opinion, though upon points of common 
interest or safety, yet if pursued to the height, and with 
heat or obstinacy enough on both sides, must end in blows 
and civil arms, and by their success leave all in the power 
of the strongest, rather than the wisest or the best inten- 
tions; °r perhaps expose it to the last calamity of a for- 
eign conquest. But nothing besides the uniting of parties 
upon one common bottom can save a state in a tempestu- 
ous season ; and every one, both of the officers and crew, 
are equally concerned in the safety of the ship, as in their 
own, since in that alone theirs are certainly involved. 
Sir William Temple’s Miscellanea. 


SACRED SONG. 


Where are now the blooming bowers? 


Where are now the blooming bowers 
That I saw in early May? 

Where are all those fairest flowers 
That were soon to pass away? 

And the Loves my bosom nourished, 
And the Joys that still came on ? 

Like those flowers, once they flourished, 
Like those flowers, they are gone. 


Fancy now no more shall borrow 
Beams of beauty from the skies; 

Hope no more, to soothe my sorrow, 
Whisper, “ brighter suns shall rise.” 

Yet one thought my soul shall cherish, 
For the word of God is sure, 

And the heavens and earth shall perish, 
But his mercy shall endure. 
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Various Intelligence. 


THE TELESCOPE. 


Tt has been long known, both from theory and in practice, 
that the imperfect transparency of the earth’s atmosphere, and 
the unequal refraction which arises from differences of temper- 
ature, combine to set a limit to the use of high magnifying pow- 
ers in our telescopes. Hitherto, however, the application of 
such high powers was checked by the imperfectious of the in- 
struments themselves; and it is only since the construction of 
Lord Rosse’s telescope that astronomers have found that, in our 
damp and variable climate, it is only during a few days of the 

ear that telescopes of such magnitude can use successfully the 
high magnifying powers which they are capable of bearing. 
Even in a cloudless sky, when the stars are sparkling in the 
firmament, the astronomer is baffled by influences which are 
invisible, and while new planets and new satellites are being 
discovered by instruments comparatively small, the gigantic 
Polyphemus lies slumbering in his cave, blinded by thermal cur- 
rents, more irresistible than the firebrand of Ulysses. As the 
astronomer, however, can not command a tempest to clear his 
atmosphere, nor a thunder-storm to purify it, his only alterna- 
tive is to remove his telescope to some southern climate, where 
no clouds disturb the serenity of the firmament, and no changes 
of temperature distract the emanations of the stars. A fact has 
been recently mentioned, which entitles us to anticipate great 
results from such a measure. The Marquis of Ormonde is said 
to have seen from Mount Etna, with his naked eye, the satel- 
lites of Jupiter. If this be true, what discoveries may we not 
expect, even in Europe, from a large reflector working above 
the grosser strata of our atmosphere. This noble experiment 
of sending a large reflector to a southern climate has been but 
once made in the history of science. Sir John Herschel trans- 
ported his telescopes and his family to the south of Africa, and 
during a voluntary exile of four years’ duration he enriched as- 
tronomy with many splendid discoveries.—Sir David Brewster. 


TRANSMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


The electric telegraph is laid down across the channel be- 
tween England and France; the salt sea is traversed by instan- 
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taneous communication. We stand on the threshold of an im- 
provement that may hasten the progress of our race more rap- 
idly than any other. It provokes the most audacious specula- 
ton. 

The electric telegraph has received striking improvements in 
simplification even before its known applicability has been re- 
alized; still greater improvements may facilitate the economy 
of labor, and so remove what must henceforward be the chief 
obstaele to its extension. The salt sea passed, direct eommu- 
nication between the British capital and the most distant of our 
dependencies becomes a question only of years. Calcutta may 
be brought within a few minutes of London. The post may be 
superseded. A merchant may have in London a wire to his 
counting-house in Calcutta, and address his clerk down at the 
antipodes as he would in the counting-house beiow stairs. Doe- 
uments, nay “securities” might pass under proper notarial at- 
testation at the two extremities; a man in London might signa 
bill in Calcutta, transmit it for indorsement to St. Petersburg, 
and receive cash for it on authority from Cairo, in the space of 
an hour or so. 

Why not extend the communication to America? If the 
depth of the Atlantic should forbid, go the other way—through 
Russia, the Aleutians, and Oregon, to New York, Montreal, 
and New Orleans, Mexico, and Rio de Janeiro. You may put 
a wire round the earth that shall do your spiriting in forty minutes. 

Is not this compassing of the whole globe alarming? Well 
“nothing of him that doth fade!’ Destruction is a poor human 
notion. Aprés nous le déluge;” but in the history of worlds 
deluges are preludes to more glorious life.—T'he Spectator. 


WASHINGTON’S PORTRAITS. 


The difference of expression in the two standard portraits of 
Washington, those by Peale and Stuart, has been the subject of 
much occasional reflection, and has of late been made the ground 
of an attempt to impeach the justice of Stuart’s representation 
of the patriot hero. An intelligent correspondent of the New- 
ark Sentinel accounts for the difference in the following man- 
ner, speaking, it is claimed, on the posthumous authority of 
Peale himself. Washington sat to these artists on alternate 
days. commencing with Stuart. Itso happened that a few days 
previous he had just commenced wearing a new set of false 
teeth, and with them in he sat to Stuart. On the subsequent 
day, as they somewhat incommoded and pained his jaw, he re- 
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moved them. After that he continued as he commenced, giv- 
ing them alternate days, but always removing the teeth when 
he sat to Peale. As many artists consider that the mouth is 
the feature most important to the expression, this fact is very 
necessary to account for the diversity in these originals.—New 
York Sunday Times. 

We can vouch for the correctness of the above explanation. 
At least we have often heard the tradition, and from such un- 
impeachable authority, that we never doubted its correctness. 
There is, or was, a few years ago in this city a bust of Wash- 
ington in plaster, which corroborated the anecdote, the expres- 
sion of the mouth being exactly similar to that in Peale’s pic- 
ture. In Stuart’s portrait the mouth is remarkably firm, tightly 
closed, and altogether peculiar. It has often been referred to 
as singularly characteristic of Washington’s iron resolution. Yet 
the truth is, it obtains this expression from a badly fitting set of 
teeth. A close observer can see, on scrutinizing the portrait, 
that the mouth looks swelled above the lips, so that the picture 
itself, in the eye of a competent critic, corroborates the tradi- 
tion. It is unfortunate that neither Peale’s nor Stuart's por- 
traits give the exact expression of Washington's mouth, espe- 
cially as that feature is one of the most expressive in the human 
face.—Phil. Bulletin. 


JENNY LIND IN NEW YORK. 


The arrival of Jenny Lind is the most memorable event thus 
far in our musical history. The note of preparation had been 
sounding for half a year; her name, through all the country, 
had become a household word; and every incident in her life, 
and every judgment of her capacities, had’ been made familiar, 
by the admirable tactician who had hazarded so much of his 
fortune in her engagement. The general interest was increased 
by the accounts in the chief foreign journals of her triumphal 
progress through England, and when at length she reached 
New York, her reception resembled the ovations that are offer- 
ed to heroes. Her first concert was given at the Castle Amphi- 
theatre. on the 11th September, to the largest audience ever 
assembled for any such occasion in America. There was an 


. apprehension among the more judicious that the performances 


would fall below the common expectations; but the most san- 
guine were surprised by the completeness of her triumph. She 
surpassed all that they had ever heard, or dreamed, or imagined. 
It was, as the Christian Inquirer happily observes, “as if all the 
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birds of Eden had melted their voices into one, to rise in gush- 
ing song upon the streaming light to salute the sun.” Her later 
concerts have increased rather than diminished the enthusiasm 
produced by her first appearance. Mlle. Lind is accompanied 
by M. Benedict, the well known composer, and by Siguor Bel- 
letti, whose voice is the finest baritone probably ever heard in 
New York, and whose style is described by the Albion as * near 
perfection.” The orchestral arrangements for her coneerts have 
never been surpassed here. Many were deterred from being 
present at her first appearance by a fear of erowds and tumults, 
but so perfect were Mr. Barnum’s appointments that all the vast 
assemblies at the Castle have been as orderly as the most quiet 
evening parties in private houses. 

The personal interest in Mile. Lind is almost as great as the 
interest in the singer. Her charities in New York have already 
reached more than $15.000, and it is understood that all the 
profits of her engagement in America, not thus dispensed here, 
are appropriated by her for the establishment ef free schools in 
Sweden.—Jnternational Miscellany. 


THE LATE CONGRESS. 


The Congress of the United States adjourned on the 30th 
ult., after a session of nearly ten months—the longest, we be- 
lieve, in our annals,—having passed several acts of the highest 
importance to the whole country. Weallude more particularly 
to the acts embraced in what has been called the Compromise 
or Adjustment; and which have most happily composed the 
extraordinary excitement growing out of the acquisition of new 
territory in the war against Mexico, and its bearing upon the 
subject of Slavery in our Southern States. “The debates 
upon these topics,” says a contemporary chronicler, * especially 
in the Senate, have been exceedingly able, and have engrossed 
public attention to an unusual degree. The excitement which 
animated the members of Congress, gradually extended to 
those whom they represented, and a state of feeling had arisen 
which was regarded by many judicious and experienced men, 
as full of danger to the harmony and well-being. if not the per- 
manent existence, of the American Union. The action of Con- 
gress, however, in the measures referred to—concludes the con- 
troversy upon these questions, and for the time, at least, pre- 
vents vigorous and eifective agitation of the principles which. 
they involved.” So we hope.. 
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THE CONVENTION. 


The Convention to Revise and Amend the Constitution of 
the State, assembled in the Capitol, in the Hall of the House 
of Delegates, on Monday, the 14th inst., and (after a prelimi- 
nary proceeding) was competently organized by the election of 
the Hon. John Y. Mason, of this city, as President, and Stephen 
D. Whittle, of Mecklenburg, Secretary. 

We confess we have looked forward to the meeting of this 
body at this time, with no small solicitude for the effect of its 
action upon the future welfare and honor of our State; and we 
shall continue to observe its proceedings with the most profound 
interest. We are sensible it is not our office. in this work, to 
advise or admonish the body ; but only to record the result of 
its labors in due time. We may be allowed, however to say, 
(in character, as well as in all sincerity.) that we shall earnestly 
and devoutly hope that the same historical and conservative 
spirit which so happily and honorably distinguished our two 
former Conventions of 1776, and 1829, will animate this pre- 
sent assembly also,—that the blessing of Divine Providence may 
be upon it in all its counsels and conclusions,—and that it may 
finally provide a Constitution which shall continue to enshrine 
the rights and liberties of our people in the best and fairest 
forms,—unite all parts and sections of our State in one unani- 
mous and cordial community,—and enable us to pursue a wise 
and proper course of progress and improvement, with increased 
energy and effect, for years and ages to come. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION. 


1 District—Accomac and Northampton. 
Louis C. H. Finney, Henry A. Wise. 
2 Disrrict—Norfolk City, Norfolk County and Princess Anne. 


Samuel Watts, Tazewell Taylor, 
John Petty, John Tunis. 
Arthur R. Smith, 


3 District—Southampton, Nansemond, Isle of Wight, Sussex, 
Surry and Greensville. 


John Y. Mason, John R. Chambliss, 
Rebert Ridley, A. S. H. Burgess. 
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4 District— Petersburg, Chesterfield and Prince George. 
James H. Cox, Thomas Wallace, 
James Alfred Jones, Timothy Rives. 


5 District—Richmond City, Henrico,.Charles City and New 
Kent. 


Robert G. Scott, James Lyons, 
John M. Botts, Robert C. Stanard, 
John A. Meredith, Hector Davis. 


6 District—Williamsburg, James City. Gloucester, Warwick, 
York and Elizabeth City. 
Lemuel J. Bowden, Robert McCandlish. 


7 Districr—Essex, King and Queen, Middlesex and Mathews. 
Muscoe Garnett, Muscoe R. H. Garnett. 
James Smith, 

8 Disrricr—Caroline, Spotsylvania, King Wm. and Hanover. 
Francis W. Scott, Beverley B. Douglass, 
Eustace Conway, Edward W. Morris. 

Corbin Braxton, 
9 District—Richmond County, Westmoreland, King George, 
Lancaster and Northumberland. 
Richard L. T. Beale, Addison Hall. 
Samuel L. Straughan, 
10 District—Prince Wm., Alexandria, Fairfax and Stafford. 


William L. Edwards, Richard C. L. Moncure, 
Edgar Snowden, Ira Williams. 


11 District—Henry, Patrick and Franklin. 


Nathaniel C. Claiborne, Archibald Stuart. 
William Martin, 


12 District—Halifaz, Pittsylvania and Mecklenburg. 

William M. Tredway, James M. Whittle, 
John R. Edmunds, Edward R. Chambers, 
William O. Goode, George W. Perkins. 
13 District— Prince Edward, Charlotte and Appomattor. 
Willis P. Bocock, Thomas H. Flood. 
Branch I. Worsham, 

14 Disrrict— Brunswick, Lunenburg, Nottoway and Dinwiddie. 


John E. Shell, Robert D. Turnbull. 
James L. Scoggin, 
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15 District—Cumberland, Amelia, Powhatan and Buckingham. 


John Hill, Henry L. Hopkins. 
Joseph Fuqua, 


16 Districtr—Campbell and Bedford. 


James Saunders, Lewis C. Arthur, 
Charles Henry Lynch, Gustavus A. Wingfield. 


17 District—Nelson, Amherst and Albemarle. 
Samuel M. Garland. Thomas J. Randolph, 
Valentine W. Southall, Littleberry N. Ligon. 

18 District—Goochland, Fluvanna and Louisa. 
Walter D. Leake, Drury W. K. Bowles. 
Richard I. Cocke, 

19 District—Culpeper, Greene, Madison and Orange. 
James Barbour, Robert A. Banks. 
John Woolfolk, 
20 Districtr—Loudoun. 
John Janney, Robert J. T. White. 
John A. Carter, 
21 Disrrict—Fauquier and Rappahannock. 
Robert E. Scott, Samuel Chilton. 
James F. Strother, 
22 District—Botetourt, Roanoke, Alleghany and Bath. 
F. Boyer Miller, William Watts. 
John T. Anderson, 
23 Districr—Augusta, Rockbridge and Highland. 
David Fultz, David E. Moore, 
Hugh W. Sheffey, Adam Stephenson. 
John Letcher, 

24 District—Rockingham, Pendleton and Page. 

George E. Deneale, John Lionberger, 
Johu Kenney, A. M. Newman. 

25 Districr—Shenandoah, Hardy and Warren. 
Green B. Samuels, Giles Cook, 

William Seymour, Samuel C. Williams. 

26 District—Jefferson, Berkeley and Clarke. 


Charles J. Faulkner, William Lucas, 
Dennis Murphy, Andrew Hunter. 
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27 District—Frederick, Hampshire and Morgan. 


James E. Stewart, Richard E. Byrd, 
Thomas Sloan, Charles Blue. 


28 Districr—Ohio, Brooke, Hancock and Marshall. 


Jefferson T. Martin, John Knote, 
Zachariah Jacob, Thomas M. Gally. 


29 District—Doddridge, Wetzel, Tyler, Harrison, Wood and 
Ritchie. 


Gideon D. Camden, Joseph Johnston, 
P. G. Van Winkle, John F. Snodgrass. 


30 District—Marion, Preston, Monongalia and Taylor. 


William G. Brown, James Nelson, 
Edward J. Armstrong, Waitmon T. Willey. 


31 District—Lewis, Randolph, Barbour, Gilmer, Braxton, 
Wirt and Jackson. 


John S. Carlile, Joseph Smith, 
Samuel L. Hays, Thomas Bland. 


32 District—Cabell, Mason, Putnam, Wayne, Boone, Wyoming, 
and Logan. 
Elisha W. McComas, Henry J. Fisher, 
James H. Ferguson, 
33 District—Greenbrier, Pocahontas, Fayette, Raleigh, Nich- 
olas and Kanawha. 
George W. Summers, Benjamin H. Smith, 
Samuel Price, William Smith. 
34 District—Carroll, Grayson, Floyd, Montgomery & Pulaski. 
Daniel M. Hoge, Benjamin F. Wysor. 
Samuel McCamant, 
35 District—Mercer, Giles, Tazewell and Monroe. 
Augustus A. Chapman, Albert G. Pendleton. 
Allen T. Caperton, 
36 Disrrict—Smyth, Wythe and Washington. 


George W. Hopkins, Thomas M. Tate. 
Benjamin Rush Floyd, 


37 Districtr—Scott, Russell and Lee. 


Samuel V. Fulkerson, Dale W. Carter. 
Hiram Kilgore, 
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SHiscellany. 


CLASSIC ETYMOLOGIES. 


There are some words, originally slang, but finally recognised 
as legitimate, which have'rather queer etymologies. 

For example, the word “tandem” is used to signify two 
horses drawing, one before the other, the same carriage, because 
it is rendered into English at length. 

The word “Bueer” is evidently derived from Bica (more 
commonly Bigz) a pair of draft-horses—also, the carriage they 
drew—and probably first applied in modern times by some jolly 
Cantab or waggish Oxonian; and “ Buggy” was the agasonic 
approximation. 

Buggy-driving seems to have been quite common in old times. 
Every body knows, from Ovid, that Phebus drove “a pair.” 
Virgil tells us that Aurora handled the ribbons: 


Aurora in roseis fulgebat lutea bigis —2in, Lib. VIT. v. 26th. 


which a friend at my elbow translates, 


“ Aurora’s Turn-out consisted of a handsome red Buggy, picked out with 
yellow, and pair.” 


From the same authority we learn, too, that on some occa- 
sions she drove four-in-hand. 


“ Hac vice sermonum roseis Aurora quadrigis 
Jam medium aetherio cursu trajecerat axem.”—En, VIT, 0. 535. 


Fredericksburg. STABULARIUS. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE TIMES. 


It were good that men in their innovations would follow the 
example of time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived. It is good also 
not to try experiments in states, except the necessity be urgent, 
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or the utility evident; and well to beware that it be the refor- 
mation that draweth on the change, and not the desire of change 
that pretendeth the reformation. And, lastly, that the novelty, 
though it be not rejected, yet be held for a suspect; and, asthe 
Scripture saith, **that we make a stand upon the ancient way, 
and then look about us, and discover what is the straight and 
right way, and so walk in it.”—Lord Bacon. 


TU. 
On hearing a handsome young ady sigg-* Love Not.” 
- 


‘Love not,” she sings with sweetest grace, 
But “love me still,” exclaims her face ; 


Sing on, fair songstress, asfyou will, 
* Love not”’—but I must ve you still. 
MartiaAL Minor. 


os 


THE USE OF POETRY. 


Power hath been given to please for higher ends 
Than pleasure onjy; gladdening to prepare 


For wholesong€ sadness, troubling to refine, 
Calming to rage; and, by a sapient Art, 

Diffused through all the mysteries of our Being, 
Softening the toils and pains that have not ceased 
To cast their shadows on our Mother Earth, 
Since the primeval dvom.—Wordsworth. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


At the close of our volume, we return our grateful acknowl- 
edgments to our readers, and more particularly to our corres- 
pondents for their several communications which. though fewer 
than we wished, have given some interest to our pages, and 
which we trust they will continue and increase during the en- 
suing year. 








